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ABSTRACT 

In this paper, numerical simulation of cavitation for water 
and sodium flows were performed by using CFD code package 
FLUENT and the results were compared with the experiments. 
The geometry of the grid for numerical calculation was a 
venturi with ID and OD of 6.5 and 21 mm, respectively. The 
numerical simulations showed that the onset cavitation 
conditions were affected significantly by the non-condensable 
gas content in the liquid. Comparing with the experimental 
results, the non-condensable gas contents that gave close 
predictions of onset cavitation conditions with the experiments 
were larger in water than in liquid sodium because of the 
different solubility property of air and argon gas. Parametrical 
analysis showed that the void fraction distributions for water 



and liquid sodium did not show large differences in case of the 
same cavitation coefficient and non-condensable gas contents. 

1. INTRODUCTION 

Cavitation is the formation of bubbles in flowing liquid due 
to reduction of pressure below its saturation pressure in 
accelerated high velocity liquid. In water flow system such as 
pumps and orifices, cavitation has been known to cause severe 
and undesirable problems such as vibrations, erosion and noise. 
This phenomenon has been intensively investigated by several 
authors in the past such as by Testud, et al [1], Koivula [2] and 
Courbiere [3]. It is potentially possible that cavitation occurs 
not only in the water flow system but also in liquid metal 
coolant of the future nuclear reactor such as sodium-cooled fast 
reactor (SFR) depending on fluid-dynamic design. In the 
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development of economic SFR, reactor vessel and flow 
components are made compact, which leads to fast flow of 
coolant. This fast flow of coolant might cause cavitation if the 
local static pressure falls below its saturation pressure. 

One of the key issues in fluid-dynamic design of the SFRs is 
inhibition of cavitation and/or its influences. The influences are 
classified into fluid-dynamic, mechanical, and core neutronics 
performances as follows: the occurrence of cavitation affects 
fluid-dynamic performances of flow regulating mechanisms in 
inner structure of reactor vessel; the collapse of cavitation 
bubbles produces shock waves that damage the edges of 
orifices, which changes flow rate distribution in core; the shock 
waves also damage structural material and piping walls; 
vibrations due to cavitation cause metal fatigue of piping 
systems; and the entry of cavitation bubbles into core causes 
instability of core reactivity. According to Kale and Raj an [4], 
the damage caused by the cavitation in liquid metal is 1.5-2 
times more severed than in water and the formation of vapor 
cavities in fuel element passages are not acceptable due to the 
resulting overheating of fuel clad and its implications. 

Most of the research on cavitation phenomena in the flowing 
liquid sodium utilizes water to substitute the highly reactive 
sodium. This substitution could raise a question whether the 
results could be comparable or not. Therefore in order to make 
clear the phenomena, this present study was conducted to 
investigate numerically cavitation phenomena in water and 
liquid sodium and compare the results with each other. 
Parametrical analysis is also included in the calculations as well 
as comparison with the experimental results obtained by the 
authors [5]. 

2. MIXTURE MODEL THEORY 

The model used to simulate multiphase flow is the 
multiphase mixture model. It is a simplified multiphase model 
where gas bubbles and liquid flow at the same velocity as local 
equilibrium over short spatial length scales. The mixture model 
solves the continuity, momentum, and energy equations for the 
two-phase mixture as well as the volume fraction equation for 
the secondary phases. 



- Continuity equation for the two-phase mixture 

d 



dt 



(p™)+V.(p„G„)=0 



- Momentum equation for the two -phase mixture 

d 



dt 



(p^u,„)+ V.(p^u,„u„)= -Vp 
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- Energy equation for the two-phase mixture 
d " " t ^ \ 



k=l 



and 



Ek=K 
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for a compressible phase, iij, = /Zj, for an incompressible 
phase. 



- Volume fraction equation for secondary phase, p 

d 



dt 



^p9p)+ ^k^p9p^M)= -^^pPp^dr.p) 



(5) 
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3. CAVITATION MODEL 

The cavitation model used in the numerical calculation is the 
full cavitation model based on the work by Singhal, et al. [6] . 
This model is embedded in the CFD code FLUENT version 
6.3.26 as the basic cavitation model. The basic cavitation model 
in FLUENT has the following assumptions [7] : 

• the system under investigation involves two phases 
(liquid and its vapor) and a certain fraction of modeled 
non-condensable gases. 

• both bubble formation (evaporation) and collapse 
(condensation) are taken into account in the model. 

• the mass fraction of non-condensable gas is knowTi in 
advance. 

3.1. Vapor mass fraction and transport 

The governing equation for the transport of vapor mass 
fraction, f , is given by: 

^(p„/) + v(p,;r/)= v(yV/) + i?, -R^ (6) 

dt 

where R^ and R^ are derived from the Rayleigh-Plesset 

equations and limiting bubble size considerations (interface 
surface area per unit volume) [6]. 

when p<p,., 



a \ 3p, 



when p < p^ 
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C ^ and C^ are empirical constants with default value of 0.02 

and 0.01, respectively. F^^ is the characteristic velocity which 
is approximated by the local turbulence intensity, i.e. 

3.2. Turbulence induced pressure fluctuations 

The etTect of turbulence on cavitating flow is included in the 

fluent's cavitation model and the equation for p^^^ is 

therefore changed to the form 

P.=0-5{p,,, + p,J (9) 

where 

Pn,„ = 0-39pfc (10) 



Figure 4 shows the grid for the numerical solution. It 
consists of 11440 quadrilateral cells, axisymmetric. The results 
of the grid sensitivity dependency on the numerical solution are 
shown in Fig. 5. It shows that the numerical result of 11440 
cells have no significant difference with a test section 
comprising of 45760 cells. 
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Figure 1 . Venturi test section for cavitation experiment (length 
is in mm). 



3.3. Effect of non-condensable gases, P 

The working fluid in the FLUENT 's cavitation model is 
assumed to be a mixture of the liquid phase and the gaseous 
phase, with the gaseous phase comprising of the liquid vapor 
and the non-condensable gases. With the effect of non- 
condensable gases, the density of the mixture, p^ , is 
calculated as 

P™ =a„Pn +a^Pg +(l-a,. -«.)P/ (H) 

The relationship between the mass fraction, f. , and the 
volume fraction, a, is 
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Figure 2. Grid for numerical solution. 



3.4. Phase change rates 

The final form of the phase change rates (Eq. 6 an 7) after 
accounting for the effects of turbulence and non-condensable 
gases are 

when p < p^ 
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Figure 3. Grid sensitivity check. 

5. CAVITATION COEFFICIENT K 

The cavitation coefficient K is derived from the Bernoulli" s 
equation for incompressible flow. 



4. TEST SECTION GEOMETRY 

The simulated test section for numerical calculation is based 
on the cavitation experiments conducted by the authors in water 
and liquid sodium. The geometry of the venturi part of the test 
section for both sodium and water cavitation experiments is 
similar and can be seen in Fig. 1. The inner diameter (Dl) and 
outer diameter (DO) is 6.5 mm and 2 1 mm, respectively. 



'2 2 
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If P^ is close to the saturation pressure i^^ of the liquid, then 
the cavitation coefficient K can be expressed as 
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and for J'i»Vo 



P -P 



(17) 



2 



According to the theory, cavitation starts to occur when 
cavitation coefficient K is nearly equal to unity. 

6. BOUNDARY CONDITIONS, LIQUID DENSITY AND 
VAPOR PRESSURE 

The boundary conditions for the numerical calculation is 
fixed velocity at the inlet and fixed pressure at the outlet. These 
values are obtained from the experiments conducted by the 
authors using water and liquid sodium. The details of the 
sodium loop are described in Ref [5]. The water loop for 
cavitation experiment was constructed at Research Laboratory 
for Nuclear Reactors (RLNR), Tokyo Institute of Technology as 
shown in the figure below. 




Figure 4. Water loop test apparatus. 

The loop itself consists of four main parts, i.e. the pump, the 
flow meter, the tank made from acrylic resin and the test 
section. The pump is a canned motor pump supplied by Teikoku 
Electric MFG. Co., Ltd. This pump is connected to an inverter 
to control the rotation speed of the pump. The flow meter is an 
orifice type and used to measure the flow rate of water based on 
pressure difference between the upstream and downstream of 
the flow. This flow meter is connected with a differential 
pressure transducer whose output signal is proportional to the 
pressure difference. At the top of the loop, there is the large 



tank to contain water and circulate it during experiment. The 
venturi test section is mounted below the tank. Cavitation 
experiment in water loop uses tap water that is filtered. The 
temperature of the water is ambient temperature. Before 
experiments, the loop is evacuated by using a vacuum pump to 
a certain value of pressure (stagnant pressure). The rpm speed 
of the canned motor pump is increased gradually until 
cavitation occurs at the venturi test section and the data are 
recorded by using a computer. 

The liquid density of water in this experiment is 1000 kg/m^, 
while for sodium the liquid density is calculated as Ref [8] 



■■219 + 275.32\ 1 
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(18) 



The vapor pressure for water and sodium is calculated by the 

following equations, 

for water (Antoine equation) 

log P(torr) = 8.07131 — (19) 



and for sodium [8] 
InP(MPa) = 11.9463- 

-0.4672 InT(K) 



233.426 +T(K) 
12633. 73 



T(K) 



(20) 



7. RESULTS AND DISCUSSIONS 

Cavitation occurrences in numerical calculation are judged 
from the void fraction distribution over the test section's length. 
Figure 5a shows the result of void fraction distributions for 
water. The inlet and outlet of the venturi is at 110 mm and 130 
mm, respectively. The figure indicates a sharp increase of the 
void fraction for cavitation coefficient, K, equals to 1.08 and 
0.98. At these values, cavitation starts to occur because there is 
a sudden change of the void fraction distribution at the venturi 
part. This increase is caused by the formation of cavity bubbles 
at the venturi due to a large decrease of static pressure below 
the vapor pressure of the liquid as shown in Fig. 5b by assuming 
that the non-condensable gas content is 15 ppm which is a 
typical value for tap water. For the present experiments, we did 
not measure the solubility of air and argon gas in water and 
liquid sodium, respectively. 

Numerical calculation results of onset cavitation conditions 
in water and liquid sodium compared with the experiments for 
different value of non-condensable gases (beta) are showTi in 
Figs. 6 and 7. In water, the non-condensable gas is air while in 
liquid sodium is argon gas. For both cases, the change of the 
non-condensable gas has significant effects on the onset 
conditions of cavitation. The onset conditions of cavitation 
increase with the increase of non-condensable gases because 
their existences in the fluid could act as nucleation sites for the 
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growth of cavity bubbles. Bistafa [9] in his experiment stated 
that the gas content is very influential in the inception 
mechanism of cavitation. He showed that gaseous cavitation 
due to diffusion of air into the nuclei is easy to occur for flow 
with higher air concentration than lower air concentration. The 
number of bubbles also increases for flow with higher air 
concentration than for lower one. 

From the figures, for water with non-condensable gas 
content of 45 ppm, the results are close to the experimental 
data. While in sodium, the content of non-condensable gas that 
gives the results close with the experimental data is 1 ppm. The 
difference of non-condensable gas content might be caused by 
the different solubility of air and argon gas in water and liquid 



sodium. In water, air is easily dissolved while in liquid sodium, 
argon gas is not easily dissolved. For instance in equilibrium 
condition, the solubility of argon gas at 400°C calculated by 
Veleckis correlation [10] and the solubility of water at 10.8°C 
calculated based on Ref. [11] are 2.83 ppm and 22.18 ppm, 
respectively. But the values of non-condensable gases in the 
numerical calculations that gives the results close to the 
experimental data are much higher than the calculated values at 
equilibrium conditions. These conditions might be caused by a 
lot of factors such as liquid impurities, trapped gas pockets or 
entrainment of gas into the flowing liquids which could also act 
as nucleation sites for the growing of cavitation bubbles inside 
the venturi test section. 
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Figure 5. Calculation results of a) Void fraction and, b) Static pressure at central axis of the test section. 
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Figure 6. Comparison of onset cavitation condition in water (flow rate: 17.02~31.47 1/min; AT: 3.07~0.9^, P^/. 0.114~0.124 MPa-a). 
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Figure 7. Comparison of onset cavitation condition in sodium (flowrate: 26.86~29.72 1/min; K: 1.22~0.93; Pj^'. 0.094~0.087 MPa-a). 



Figures 8 and 9 show the contours of void fraction for water 
and hquid sodium. The contours show the formations of voids 
(cavity bubbles) at the throat of the venturi inlet. The high void 
tractions (cavity bubbles) are caused by the high turbulent 
intensity and large pressure drop when the liquid (water and 
sodium) flowing through the throat of the venturi region. 
Because of the increase of the non-condensable gas content, the 
voids filling up the venturi part of the test section (Figs. 8b and 
9b) and might choke the flow. In the experiment, choking 



(a) 



I 




conditions are observed in case of sodium cavitation. This 
choking conditions might be caused the decrease of sound 
velocity in the liquid due to the increasing amount of cavitation 
bubbles. These figures also show that the voids (cavity bubbles) 
are carried away downstream by the flow and collapse 
(condense) due to the high pressure downstream of the test 
section. 
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Figure 8. Contours of void fraction in water for K: 0.98 and T: 10.8~13.0°C, a) (3:15 ppm, and b) (3 : 45 ppm. 
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Figure 9 . Contours of void fraction in liquid sodium for K: 0.92 and T : 400°C, a) |3 : 1 ppm, and b) (3:3 ppm. 



Parametrical analysis for water and sodium cavitating flows 
with different non-condensable gas content is shown in Fig. 10. 
For the same cavitation coefficient value {K=\) and non- 
condensable gas content ( (3 ) for both water and liquid sodium, 
the void fraction distributions at the venturi region do not show 
large differences. Increasing the non-condensable gas content 
(from 10 ppm to 15 ppm) will slightly increase the void fraction 
close to the inlet and outlet of the venturi since turbulence are 
enhanced in these parts. The increase are also caused by the 
increase of the threshold for voids (cavity bubbles) formation in 
the liquid due to the increase of bubble numbers. 
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Figure 10. Void traction distribution for K equals to unity in 
water and liquid sodium. 

8. CONCLUSION 

From the numerical simulation of cavitation for water and 
liquid sodium, it can be concluded that the onset conditions of 
cavitation are influenced by the amount of non-condensable 
gases in the liquid. Comparing with the experimental results, the 
non-condensable gas contents that give close predictions of 
onset cavitation conditions with the experiments are larger in 
water than in liquid sodium because of the different solubility of 
air and argon gas. Parametrical analysis show that the void 
fractions distribution for water and liquid sodium do not give 
large differences in case of the same cavitation coefficient and 
non-condensable gas content. 
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10. NOMENCLATURE 



F Body force 

/Zj, Sensible enthalpy for phase k 

Cavitation coefficient 

Effective conductivity 

number of phase 
Downstream static pressure 



off 



K 
k, 

n 

Pi 

Pstag Static pressure at stagnant condition (no flow) 

Po Static pressure at dowTistream 

P] Static pressure at venturi part 

R^ Vapor condensation rate 
R^ Vapor generation rate 

S^ External heat source 

Vj Liquid sodium velocity at venturi region 

I "o Liquid sodium velocity at downstream region 

P Non-condensable gas fraction 

y Effective exchange coefficient 

\1^ Mixture's viscosity 

V (ir,k Drift velocity for secondary phase k 

U m Mass-averaged velocity 

p Liquid sodium density at given temperature 

p ^ Mixture density 

a Surface tension 
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